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7^_APPLE  INDUSTRY  OE  S7/ITZERLAND 


Fruit  production  is  quite  general  over  the  Federation  of  Swiss  Can- 
tons, wherever  the  elevation  will  allow  fruition  of  trees  and  vines.  Apples 
are  grown  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  northeastern  part  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Const.ance,  tut  they  are  also  grown  for  export  in  Zurich,  Lucerne  and 
Wallis.    Pears  end  plums  are  frequent j.y  to  be  found  intermixed  with  the  apple 
trees.     Grapes  for  wine  mriking  ar-:^  scattered  over  the  southern  part,  hut  are 
found  in  greatest  cornmercial  impoitance  in  the  southwestern  part,  Neuchatel 
and  Vaux  "being  the  leading  wine  regions.     Switzerland  does  not  have  the  tem- 
perature to  be  a  heavy  wine  producing  country,  so  iiirports  a  great  deal,  and 
is  an  important  market  for  Italian  vineyardist s.     Cherries  are  produced  in 
the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  country. 

However,  fruit  production  is  of  secondary-v^^jKrtance  in  Switzerland. 
Only  11  per  cent  (including  6  per  cent  for  w^ne)  o^S-he  farmers'  income  is 
from  fruit  production,  as  compared  with  36         cdsRor  dairy  product^'  and 
20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  beef.     On  account  of  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
plantings  no  definite  acreage  of  apples  or  other  fruit  can  be  given,  but  an 
estimate  of  the  Schweizerische  Bauernverband  (Association  of  Peasants)  at 
Brugg,  which  has  a  very  con^jrehensive  knowledge  of  S'.Tiss  agriculture,  gives- 
the  approximate  number  of  fruit  trees  in  Switzerland  as  follows: 

ilpples  6,000,000 

Pears  3,800,000 

Prunes  and  Plums  2,100,000 

Cherries  2,000,000 
Nuts  400,000 
Various  Dwarf  700,000  • 

The  average  general  production  for  the  years  1912  to  1921  is  estimated 
as  follows: 

Apples  385,000  short  tons 

Pears  198,000      "  " 


Prunes  and  plums  22,000 


II  II 


Cherries  33,000      "  " 

General  Nature  of  Fruit  Production  in  Switzerland. 

As  is  the  case  in  so  many  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  fruit  cul- 
ture is  not  treated  as  a  specialty.    Trees  have  been  planted  by  the  peasants 
in  gardens,  along  roadsides  and  over  the  fields,  but  ro'-rular  crcb'.T.ls  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  in.  the  United  States  are  seldom  seen.    In  sections 
'f'here  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  have  been  prolific,  the  trees  have 
"been  set  out  over  the  mountainsides,  sometimes  in  regular  order,  but  just  as 
often  without  regard  for  rows  or  for  segregation  of  varieties  or  even  for 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit. 


The  grov7ing  of  grass  for  hay  and  crops  has  precedence  over  fruit 
culture  except  in  the  case  of  grapes,  as  the  peasants  have  always  taken  for 
granted  that  the  first  call  upon  land  was  that  of  growing  annual  crops, 
whereas  the  yield  of  fruit  from  the  trees  at>ove  the  crops  was  supplementary. 
If  a  good  yield  of  fruit  could  be  harvested  in  addition  to  the  crops,  well 
and  good,  "but  if  the  fruit  crop  failed,  then  there  always  remained  the  an- 
nual crops.    This  development  of  the  industry  has  always  kept  the  fruit 
industry  in  a  secondary  position  and  has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  re- 
tarding its  development  along  commercial  lines. 

In  the  Case  of  grape  culture  for  wine  there  has  always  been  the  ad- 
ditional stimulus  of  a  more  certain  remuneration.    Ever  since  the  country 
was  settled  wine  has  been  an  article  of  commerce,  even  when  trading  was 
restricted  to  a  comparatively  short  radius.    Wine  has  been  an  article  that 
could  be  held  in  cellars  and  marketed  all  during  the  year,  or  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  whereas  the  fruit  from  trees  was  seasonable,  perishable,  and  in 
years  of  good  crops  the  trees  in  gardens  and  along  roadsides  rendered  pro- 
duction of  little  commercial  value.    Thus  it  is  that  we  see  vineyards  de- 
veloped on  a  comm-ercial  and  very  specialized  basis,  whereas  tree  fruits  are 
still  regarded  as  a  "catch  crop". 

This  status  of  the  fruit  industry  has  a  peculi?jr  effect  on  its  com- 
mercial aspects.     In  the  first  place,  it  has  caused  a  most  varied  assortment 
of  varieties,  with  little  specialization  on  any  few.    ^peasant  with  an  in- 
clination toward  fruit  growing  is  always  hearing  of  a  new  variety  that  is 
better  than  the  ones  he  already  has,  so  from  time  to  time  he  plants  a  few 
new  trees-    This  makes  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  harvest  his  crop  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  possible  to  market  it  outside  of  his  nearest  city  or 
village.    The  three  varieties  of  apples  that  stand  out  above  the  hundred 
and  fifty  common  on  Swiss  farms  are  the  Gravenstein,  Yellow  Bellflower  and 
Canada  Reinette. 

The  apple  trees  are  subject  to  practically  all  of  the  insect  and 
plant  disease  pests  that  are  prevalent  in  the  northern  orchards  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  San  Jose  scale.     If  the  latter  insect 
were  prevalent  in  Switzerland  the  fruit  industry  would  have  to  be  placed 
more  or  less  on  a  commercial  basis^    In  districts  where  the  rainfall  is 
heavy,  serious  damage  is  done  by  apple  scab. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing  Methods. 

Harvesting  methods  are  very  crude  since  practically  all  of  the  apples 
are  handled  and  shipped  in  bulk.    Grading  goes  only  so  far  as  to  distinguish 
between  those  that  are  fit  for  export  and  those  that  must  go  for  cider.  Ho 
standard  grading  rules  are  in  vogue. 

It  is  stated  in  Switzerland  that  prior  to  and  during  the  war  a  very 
good  market  for  Swiss  apples  existed  in  Germany.    After  the  close  of  the 
war  the  period  of  inflation  and  the  poor  buying  power  in  Germany  caused  this 
market  to  collapse,  and  during  the  more  recent  years  the  peasants  have  made 
cider  out  of  many  of  their  apples.     So  much  of  this  was  made  that  the  Swiss 
market  could  not  take  it  all  and  much  has  been  distilled  into  a  spirituous 
beverage. 


T/Thile  exporters  in  some  localities  tay  the  apples  from  the  peasants  and 
ship  in  railway  cars  in  bi^lk  form,  either  selling  the  carloads  on  order  or 
shipping  it  on  consigrjnent  to  conmissicn  merchants  in  the  German  cities,  an  un- 
determined proportion  is  a-ssemhled  and  shipped  "by  cooperative  societies  of 
peasants.     The  latter  method  is  working  out  to  be  of  real  practical  advantage 
since  without  these  societies  to  assemble  shipments  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
carloads  of  one  variety. 

There  are  no  commercial  apple  storages  in  the  Swiss  fruit  districts. 
Apples  for  home  consumption  are  stored  in  the  peasants'  cellars.    The  writer 
has  seen  Swiss  apples  in  Berlin  during  the  holidays  stored  in  bulk  in  canal 
boats  on  the  River  Spree.     These  apples  had  been  shipped  in  bulk  by  railway, 
the  cars  having  been  placed  alongside  the  river  and  the  apples  removed  there- 
from in  baskets  and  put  in  the  boat-s  bins.     They  are  stored  in  this  manner 
for  use  daring  the  winter. 

Export  statistics  for  a-oples  from  Switzerland  a.re  not  available,  but 
judging  from  the  total  frujt  exports,  G-ema,ny  is  one  of  Switzerland's  heaviest 
apple  customers.     Since  the  wst,  France  has  taken  a  very  much  heavier  propor- 
tion of  Swiss  fruit  e;rports  than  before,  a  fact  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the 
transfer  of  Alsace  and  LorraiMe  from  G-erman  to  French  sovereignth.  Austria, 
however,  is  even  more  import?nt  than  France,  and  Italy  also  takes  important 
quantities. 

The  Oj)-^-- look  for  Future  A-pple  Production . 

K"o  estimate  is  to  be  had  of  the  new  appD.e  plantings  in  Switzerland.  The 
Directors  of  the  Sw:ss  Horticultural  Experiment  Station  at  Wadenswil,  however, 
express  the  opinion  that  no  extra,ordinary  planting  ox  ne?/  trees  has  taken  place 
in  any  district,  and  state  that  there  has  been  litt3.e  enthusiasm  for  additional 
'ipples,  especially  since  the  period  of  poor  m.arketing  years  following  the  war. 

It  was  also  stated  that  there  was  much  apa.thy  on  the  part  of  the  peasants 
toward  adopting  modern  methods  of  culture  or  toward  developing  better  harvesting, 
shipping  and  marketing  methods. 

Judging  from  the  va^rious  fa.ctors  that  usually  influence  a  horticultural 
industry  both  in  the  growing  and  shipping  of  fruit,  the  writer  is  led  to  the 
belief  that  we  may  expect  the  apple  industry  of  Switzerland  to  continue  as  a 
sou'rce  of  low  priced  apples  that  will  move  into  adjacent  countries  when  their 
crops  are  rhort .     Swiss  apples  will  also  remain  much  more  of  a  competitor  to 
American  barreled  apples  than  to  boxed  apples,  and  the  principal  competition 
will  continue  to  be  offered  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  Ameri- 
can growers  should  keep  inforraed  on  the  Swiss  crop,  along  with  those  of  a  few 
other  commercial  apple  districts  of  Central  Eurcne,'  and  should  give  due  weight 
to  such  production  3.n  directing  their  autumn  exporting  operations. 


EDWIN  SMITH, 
Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing. 


